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' Who Was He-—this lonely figure standing on the rampart of a castle on an island of 
the coast of France who personifies one of the greatest mysteries, one of the most inexplicable 
crimes of historyP Why after over two hundred years does he st*!] excite such intense interest 
and retain so strong a hold on the imaginationP Why does he always arouse a feeling of 
terror that will not downP 


What was his past? Was it the dissolute life of the courtier? Was 
it the intrigues of the diplomat? Did some fair one within the hallowed 
circle of royalty love not wisely but too well? 

Read the story of the “Man in the Iron Mask,” giving facts hither- 
to unknown, by that great weaver of word pictures, the irresistible 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, in his 


The Celebrated Crimes of History 


Never Before Translated 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail 
with keen delig ght this, the first, and absolutely the on/y, complete and unexpurgated translation 
of Dumas’ LES CRIMES CELEBRES, now for the first time available at a price within the reach 
of all readers. Printed from the same pl: ites as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, 
which was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege to 
offer our patrons has all the unusual features so much appreciated by lovers of books as works of 
art. The eight volumes are hand-stitched throughout. Printed on special, deckl’ edge paper. 
Real Gold ‘Tops, Silk Headbands, Cloth binding of distinctive design. Intaglio frontispieces. 
Photogravures made in Paris from designs specially prepared by M. Jacques Wagrez, assisted by 


MM. R. de Los Rios and F. Prodhomme. 
Dumas’ Masterpiece THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- 


TORY is considered by many in France as Dumas’ masterpiece. The 
highest praise has been bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and other competent judges among English litterateurs. Was 
it for reasons of state that the French so jealously 
guarded this treasure that over half a century had 
elapsed before it was given to the English reading 
world—and then through the enterprise of an 
American publisher? 
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Think of a fascinating new historical as which only the 
highly privileged few among English readers heretofore had any 


knowledge—a series full of the human interest appeal, by your 
favorite author, vivacious, witty, ardent, brilliant, big-hearted 
\lexandre Dumas, who gave you your first real taste for Euro- 


pean history while following the adventures of D’Artagnan and 
The Three Musketeers, and the heroes and heroines in his « other 


; 


matchless romances! nd all yours at a really nominal pri 


Seeing is Believing The Sete Court Nothing in the Whole 
Is all you need of the Borgias World Like Them 


$ send now, with 
the coupon. But The value of this series, historically, may “Great crimes have played so large a part 
be sure to send be judged when it is known that there are in the world’s history that one cannot obtain 
a's a thorough knowledge of past times without 
We don’t want to dis- introduced, many identified with the most the aid of such a book as this”- says THE 
appoint you, as so often famous enes in mediaeval and Jater history NEP ORS HERALD, recent; a ae 
happens to applicants yee se ae , ; 79 THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HIS- 
for our limited offers While others take the reader off the main TORY. The lover of History is enraptured 
who act too late. “To- thoroughfare among the by-paths of his- with the wealth of facts, from new authori- 
day” doesn’t mean next torical events. Brilliantly worked into a ties, brought to bear by Dumas upon the life 
week or the week follow- of the charming and beautiful but indiscreet 
ing. You'll never forgive and ill-fated Mary Stuart as Queen of France 
yourself if you let this and Scotland. Read the story of her amours, 











to-day. nearly eight hundred personages and places 








vivid picture of the Dark Ages are the vices 
and crimes of that extraordinary family, the 


. 2 « 4 ; > » > > 4 ° 
opportunity pass. Borgias, that furnished one Pope of Rome, and of her barbarous imprisonment and mur- 
We deliver the set, and some of the blackest pages in history. derous execution, which constitute one of the 
express prepaid. Andwe Here we see the whole murderous. poisonous greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas 


refund your money if = crew pictured with all the snap and vim which _— alone can tell it. There is no other work like 
you're not satisfied this. Nowhere else can you get so intimate 
a view of the men and women whose mis- 





only Dumas could put into subjects which 
interested him—Caesar, Rodrigo (Alexander 
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BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO J. 2-10 VD. Pennssecn, and the tenetiiel and db deeds in every quarter of Europe, from Rus- 
err ponynorys sane heme lume set of Dumas’ “Celebrated raved 7] u seule, with the intri aes pe ao to Spain, from Turkey to Scotland, have 
Enclose is $1. irst payment on the o 1¢ set of Dyumas’ “Celebratec pravec s4ucreZia, F - . . . 

Crimes,” to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree .o remit the full special price, 4 tehaeer Dor ee Ain g contributed so much of tragedy to the ro- 

$13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month following receipt of books debaucheries of the mediaeval papal court— mantic portion of the history of the Old 

Otherwise I will within five days ask for instructions for their return, at your the murders abdu ~tions senmin co drawn > I . = 

expense, my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt c » abduc 8, poisonings—dra World. And every word is just as Dumas 

from the chronicles of eyewitnesses, those wrote it. None of the editions of Dumas 
naive accounts which, without embarrass- contain these works; and no set of Dumas 
ment, call a spade a spade. is complete without them. 
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COASTING ON BALD HILL, YAPP’S CROSSING 
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St. Valentine, His Day 

EBRUARY, though the briefest of 
months, perpetuates the fame of 
three immortals—Washington, who freed 
his country; Lin- 
coln, who freed the 
slave; and St. Valen- 

tine, who freed— 
No, he didn’t free 
anybody. His mis- 
sion is (or was) to 
bind together “two 
souls with but a 
single thought, two 
hearts that beat as one,”— 
said hearts being still young 
enough and spry enough to 
beat it before matrimony 





ensues. 
| To appreciate St. Valen- 
vy tine at his true worth, you 


must be of a certain age, country-bred,— 
“born and raised” in a rural hamlet. A 
country boy, you would get up bright and 
early—or early, anyhow—you'd do that 
any morning, nolens volens, but on Val- 
entine’s day you would cut out the no- 
lens, and get up bright as well as early. 
Soon as ever you could swallow break- 
fast, down to the post-office you’d go. 
“Any mail—any mail—any mail?” 
About the twelfth time of asking, the 
postmaster—sly old fox!—would look at 
you over his specs and say: “Better run 
along home, sonny. Reckin she ain’t 
cal’latin’ t’ send ye none this year.” 
“Sonny!” And you fourteen! “Better 
run home!” Well, that postmaster was 
appointed by Abraham Lincoln, of 
sainted memory—and your father had 
cast his first vote for “Fremont and 
Jessie,” along in ’56—but say, spite of 
all that, you wished the whole country 
would go Democratic, and do it quick! 
That particular post-office couldn’t 
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get out from under the Civil Service— 
only in those days you were lucky if it 
was plain courteous, let alone civil 
any too speedy to suit you! If they 
were making ex-postmasters, they 
couldn’t provide one for your neck of 
woods a minute too soon! 

But you fooled him, just the same. 
By and by—just before Time ended and 
Eternity began—It came! A day-dream 
in fluffy ruffles and lace paper—a thing 
to make humanity glad that old Guten- 
berg invented printing. Or maybe, if 
you were indeed the envy of the gods, it 
was the real thing—the home-made 
valentine. 

Laboriously fashioned by school girl 








hands—sticky with mucilaged hearts, 

and darts, and cupids—it bore, in that 

well known childish writing, these words: 
“The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar is sweet—and so are you.” 


or these, perhaps: 
“My pen is poor, my ink is pale, 
My love for you shall never fail.” 
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Pale? That ink? Poor, indeed, her 
ink—a very pauper of imagination—for 
at that word “pale,” up it kicked and 
left right there the biggest, blackest of 
all her baker’s dozen blots! 

Jolly old saint of the Used to Be—all 
bewhiskered like Santa Claus—patron 
of childhood’s affections, as was his 
partner of childhood’s Christmas! Why 
did we then identify him in our dreams 
with the roguish boy-god, with the bow 
and arrow? 

Is that the reason why St. Valentine is 
out of style today? 

Bring him back! If the world does 
not want him, with the bow, let’s have 
him with the brief. Not St. Valentine 
the Cupid, but St. Valentine the Benevo- 
lent, the not too heavily feed divorce 
lawyer—if they like that better! 


Sixes and Sevens 
TICK to the neutrality, Mr. Presi- 
dent! At the worst it helps let 
down easy a lot of good fellows who un- 
happily can’t see things as we do. 
2 
Some one proposes to pay our ex- 
Presidents $25,000 for sitting around in 
Congress, without voice or vote—for all 
the world like old he-Dowagers! 
2 
A Chicago lady has bought a brown 


limousine, ‘“‘to match her brown dog.” 


Intended for a whole season’s use, 
evidently. One doesn’t divorce one’s 
dog. 7 

# 

The goldfish, they tell us, lives 1oo 
years, but the poor trout perishes mis- 
erably of ennui superinduced by so few 
hooks worth dodging. 

J 

What a professor of international law 

our old friend Weyler would have made! 
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Guest in country hotel 


THE ROMPTED by the brilliant suc- 
LATEST cess of the Drama League and 
similar organizations, there has re- 


L E A G U E cently been formed a_ Bachelors’ 


yp LAWTON MACK ALL League, for the encouragement of the 
best in débutantes. (This does 
not mean necessarily the highest or highbrowest, but rather 
the surpassingly pulchritudinous and bewilderingly delec- 
table.) The method of the new organization is to have a 
committee of competent judges attend each premiére, and 
in this way to determine, for the benefit of the entire 
League, which débutantes merit serious attentions. Bul- 
letins endorsing the latter will be sent to members from time 
to time during the season. 

Aside from small dues for printing and postage, the only 

. obligation involved is that every 

member of the League shall 
dance three times with each 
débutante so endorsed, take 
her riding or motoring once, and 
send her at least ten dollars’ 
worth of candy or flowers. 

The League is indeed fortu- 
nate in the judges it has cho- 
? sen. Percival T. Montague, 
‘the chairman, has studied 
femininity wherever smart so- 
ciety exists. No other living 






























I say, landlord, I left my boots outside my room door last night, and this morning they hadn't been touched ! 
Host—Sure! What d’ ye expect? Ye cud ‘a’ lef’ them there fur a year if ye'd liked, an’ nobody ‘d touch them. We're honest here! 
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person has so often responded to the toast ‘‘Aux dames!” 
His famous compliment to Mme. de Grenouille, uttered casu- 
ally in a salon in St. Petersburg many years ago, has been 
quoted in praise of a thousand women. For expert opinion on 
dancing and sports, there is Graham Southwick, the popular 
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THE TRETH 
Sister—Did Grace tell you the truth when you asked her her age? 
Brother—She did. 
Sister—What did she say ? 


Brother—She said it was none of my business. 


polo player; while genealogical qualifications are sifted and examined by 
Harry Snobleigh, who has moved so long in exclusive circles that he is posi- 
tively dizzy with gentility, and it is impossible for him to keep straight. 





Cynthia Stockbridge. 


Helen Cornelia Mulford. 


Gertrude Atwater. 


Isabel Porter Wadlington. 


Annette Gervaine. 


Ruth Sunbrook. 


The organizers of the League are confident 
that it will prove of great benefit to Society, by 
raising the standard of débutantes and by guar- 
anteeing to really superior ones the appreciation 
they deserve. Parents or other backers of those 
endorsed will be encouraged to go in for more ex- 
tensive entertainments, assured in advance that 
they will be successful. Even penurious uncles 
of penniless nieces whose persons and personalities 
are ahead of their purses, will see the great oppor- 
tunity. And bachelors seeking jewels of femi- 
ninity will not run the risk of being stuck all 
evening with paste. 

Here is the first bulletin. Because the organi- 
zation is still in its incipiency, or childishness, it 
was thought best not to attempt anything very 
outré as yet, but to follow the form and wording 
found practical by the Drama League. 

Bachelors’ League 
Bulletin of Genuine Attractions 

The Committee of Judges, having attended all 
the premiéres held thus far this season, endorses 
the following: 

Slight, yet well-constructed. Witty. Has good 
lines. Furnishes a delightful evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Gorgeous costumes. Expensively mounted. 
Yet padded, and not without dull moments. 
Seems to need revamping. Charm,—well, 
it’s simply capital. 

Thoroughly human. Full of life and action. 
real heart-appeal. 

Slow-moving, and rather broad in places; but 
delightfully cheerful. Keeps one in a gale of 
laughter. 

Tense, dramatic, thrilling. Wonderfully thought 
out and put together. Perfect in form. 

Wholesome, uplifting. Will never bring the blush 
of shame to the cheek of your rich maiden aunt. 


Has 





In Stock: (from last season) 

Had long runs with original 
companies, and are still 
available when current of- 
ferings are overcrowded. 


Genevieve Deering 
Mildred Curwin-Smith 
Dorothy Andrews 


Note—Members who are behindhand with their 
dues are hereby notified that next Friday 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowen-Bond present” 
THEIR ONLY DAUGHTER 
in 
The Plaza Ballroom and $800 worth of Paquin. 


Inactivity 
The man—You women have invaded almost 
all lines of man’s activity. 
The woman—Yes, and now we want to invade 
some of the lines of man’s inactivity. That is 
why we want to hold political offices. 











THE AIRMAN FINDS A NEW USE FOR HIS 
SOUND-PROOF HELMET 
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NOW THAT LEAP-YEAR IS OVER 


Don’t make a long story of it. Condense. Come to the point right away. Avoid repetition. Speak without notes, if possible, 
as an impromptu effect is desirable. Anything showing careful preparation, rehearsal, or too much experience is bad. And don’t 
get down too early in the address—wait until the final chapter. 































































WELL, IVE 
GOT THIS PIPE 
TO ATTEND To 


JOHN, I THINK 
THE FURNACE 
iS OUT 





PIPE SMOKING 


By DON HEROLD 
To sin are a lot of errands and tinkering in connection 


with pipe smoking, and it almost takes one man and 
a boy to smoke one pipe. 

We have a pipe, and it does more than any other one thing 
we own or love, to keep us from getting anywhere in the world. 
Time we used to give to golf, Shakespeare, chess, conversation, 
walking afield, and working, we now give to this pipe. It 
demands more attention and more encouragement and med- 
dling than a heating furnace or a second-hand automobile or 
a gasoline stove that has been brought in out of the rain. We 
have to load it, poke it, stoke it, punch it, swab it, pet it, humor 
it, pat it, light it every seven puffs, take it out doors and 
air it, hold it thus and so, hammer it, and drive it like a 
young colt. 

We have given up all worldly aspirations and all work. 
What used to be our life work is now our avocation. Our 
family and our friends now get scant attention. We are valet 
and mechanism to a PIPE. 

The upkeep is an interesting mathematical study. It 
takes very little tobacco; in fact there is a very small amount 
of tobacco smoking to be had from a pipe. The average 
weekly consumption of tobacco is a ten cent tin. The weekly 
match bill is $1.25. A pipe is a wood burning animal, and a 
pipe smoker is a sulphur consumer. 

A pipe smoker gets very little nicotine, but he gives up any 
career that he has chosen for himself in life. A pipe itself is a 
career. 


Some People You Have Known 

RS. IMSA HELPLESS has just moved into your city. 
The burden of her chatter is her own utter depend- 
ency. Father and mother always regarded her as the most 
helpless child they had. John, the old darling, jong ago 
ceased to expect anything from her. She is a sort of joke 
among all her acquaintances back in the city from which she 
came. All of this she eagerly confesses with a too evident 

pride and a charming childish prattle. 

Mrs. Helpless has a notion that helplessness is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the kind of ‘‘class” to which she aspires. 
She thinks her inability most charming. She parades it well. 
People—particularly young married women—who can take 
care of themselves she regards as hopelessly plebeian. The very 
fact that they can cook and sew and wield a broom is, she 
says, a sad commentary upon the quality of their ancestry. 

Mr. Helpless—darling John—is kind and mild and resigned. 
He is beginning to believe that there are some burdens that 
cannot fairly be cast upon the Lord.—H. W. Dee. 


WHERE HAVE I MET YOU BEFORE? 

HE QUESTION is so useful—indispensable—that it can- 
T not in justice be called a bromide. 

Let us see. (Business of deep reflection.) The last 
time (Aside) she was all in pink. Now she is all ingray. Or 
isn’t it the same girl after all? 

(Aloud) “When did you return? 

“I beg your pardon?” 

‘“Wasn’t it last July that we met at Newport?” 

“Perhaps, though one meets so many, and I was in Maine 
last July.” 

“And not in Newport at all?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that. One finds it difficult to recall 
dates, don’t you think?” 

“Surely; and you were in Newport too?” 

“Possibly. And, anyway, why not? One mustn’t be fussy.” 
And after this, who, if either, cares where it was they met before, 
if, indeed, this is not the very first and the very best time! 

—Tod Chenevix. 





Vested Rights 
HE highwayman was careful not to depart from the estab- 
lished form. “‘Your money,” he cried, “or your life!” 
But the wayfarer was progressive. Usages meant nothing 
to him. “Half my money,” he made answer, decidedly, “is 
all you get.” 
Whereupon the highwayman raised a great hue and cry. 
“This,” he shrieked, “is confiscatory!” And fell in a fit. 


Her Eyes Opened 
“She is an enthusiastic church worker, isn’t she?’ 
“No,” replied J. Fuller Gloom. “Not since she discovered 
that the church: people were not easily worked.” 

















Wife—I need new furs! 
Hubby—And the car new tires. We can't afford both! 
Wife—Very well! Get the tires, and we will go to Florida for the winter! 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Maude—I! think the University band is just wonderful ! Henry—Yes ; a fellow can’t decide which he’d rather 
be—left halfback or right trombone ! 





Wilhaad 














































ED HOPKINS was a Rustic Swain, € A R E i E S S C U PI D to his longing heart. Big and power- 


pure and simple. His purity and 
simplicity were marked, also his 
rusticity. He was an honest, upstanding chap and nobody’s 
fool, and he worshiped the rough, unkempt roads of his 


A—— home vicinity because Lily 
"G 4 2), Fair walked on them. 
y . 
gF Johnnycake Corners was 


one of the prettiest of the 
one-streeted villages in that 
part of New England, and it 
straggled along most of the 
way between the big Hop 
kins farm at its North end, 
and the ancestral tilled fields 
of Lily Fair’s father, which 
lay to the South. 

Lily, herself, was a pink- 
cheeked, pink-aproned god- 
dess, who smiled at and co- 
quetted with anything in 
overalls, but who loved Jed 

7 with all of her sound, whole- 
some, girl’s heart. Now you know the people and the place. 
But here’s the point of the story. Jed was—I was going to 
say shy, but that is too liberal a word for his total 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
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ful, he strode into the store and asked 
to examine it. It was even more 
lovely at close range, and it bore the strikingly appropriate 
message: 
“Somehow I think you love me, but I am not sure, you see; 
So send me back this token if you will not marry me.”’ 


A great wave of relief spread over Jed’s soul. Here was a 
solution of his difficulty. He would send this to Lily, and she 
would understand, and would be ready to meet him half way 
when next he went to ask for his heart’s desire. He bought the 
valentine, answering with a frigid stare the attempted pleas- 
antry of the drab-haired young person who sold it to him, and 
wended his homeward way, far more joyously hopeful than 
ever before. 

The young person, with a little sigh at the indifference of 
the average male, took a duplicate valentine from the stock 
and hung it in the window. 

Now, of course the Valentine season is a busy one for 
Cupid, and being engrossed in divers love affairs, he carelessly 
let Lily Fair go to the Corners store just about then. Her 
father was with her and while he was dickering, Lily looked 
about and her beauty-loving eye apprehended the valentine of 
pinky-garlanded decoration. She asked to see it, and as she 








lack of aplomb,—for his sheer inability to act other- 
wise than as a dazed moth with aphasia, when in 
the radiance of Lily Fair’s presence. His love 
for Lily was singularly like that ascribed to Wer- 
ther, but in Jed’s case it was even farther beyond 
the power of words to utter, for he had not the 
gift of tongues bestowed on Charlotte’s admirer. 

Away from her disturbing presence he was 
quite the captain of his own soul, and time after 
time he would array himself in his other suit, 
with all the unselfconsciousness of a valeted city 
man, and repair to the Fair farm with full pur- 
pose of and endeavor after a plighted troth. 
But, human Mimosa that he was, he shrank and 
quivered at her first dimpling smile, and later 
wended his weary homeward way, the world 
filled only with darkness and with him. 

Then Cupid took a hand. It was the day be- 
fore Valentine’s Day, and in the window of the 
bustling little store at Johnnycake Corners, Jed 
perceived a certain confection of lacy paper and 











pinky garlands that Seemed to breathe “ Lily” Father—What are you crying about, child? | Child—M-mama’s got my s-skirt 6n ! 
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A curiously ignorant) 
person asks : s 


read the direct appeal of its lilting verse, 
a daring thought came to her. She would 
send it to Jed. Being a woman, she 
knew every wish of his big, honest, manly 
heart, and knew that it was only his 
foolish but unconquerable shyness that 
kept his love untold. The deed would 
be forward, unmaidenly, and altogether 
out of keeping with Lily’s modest and 
demure character, but true love often 
tries to smooth its own course by deeds 

unthinkable in any other connection. 

Two people spent wakeful but happy 
nights, each thinking of the delight of 
the other on receiving that pinky mis- 
sive, and looking forward to the joyous 
confession of sending it. 

It was about noon next day, when 
the postman of R. F.D. No. 3 lefta 
big envelope at Jed Hopkins’ house, 
addressed in Lily Fair’s pretty, school- 
girly hand, and in a burst of impa- 
tience he tore open the flap. 

“A black sun and_a reeling sky” is 
a melodramatic but not exaggerated 
term to describe the feeling in Jed’s 
soul. But he was its captain, and he 
squared his shoulders under his invis- 
ible epaulets, made his preparations, 
and took the 3:10 train for the West, 
and never came back. 


Why is it all the savings banks homes appear like this, 
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That same afternoon, Lily received a 
large envelope and recognized Jed’s nice 
big penmanship. Smiling, she opened it 
neatly with a hairpin, and seeing its 
contents, ran hastily to her own room, 
threw herself on the bed and cried with 
all her offended, insulted, outraged might. 

Hell’s last word in fury is said to be 
the scorned woman, and Lily Fair, gay, 
gentle little Lily, felt her heart breaking 








JIATRORESS! 
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A PRICE ON HIS HEAD 









and most of the depositors’ homes like this ? 


with that ultimate rage. But she was a 
proud little piece, was Lily, and she 
burned the valentine along with her 
other bridges, and decided to accept the 
position that had been offered her as 
teacher of the district school. There was 
no rustic swain in Johnnycake Corners 
that she cared for but Jed, and none 
ever came there. 
And Cupid, busy with a myriad less 
well-captained souls and less deserv- 
ing soul mates, never bothered about 
the blunder he had allowed, and which 
had spelled tragedy for two. 


For Saint Valentine, His Day 
OW white by hollow and by height 
Shine bright the winter snows, 
And through the caverns of the night 
The bugling north wind blows. 


And yet, my dear, the spring is here, 
For I have you who bring, 
Whate’er the time or tide of year, 
A sempiternal spring! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


Her Holt 
The neighbor —Your daughter tells 
me she mends all her clothes. 
Her mother—Bless her heart, that’s 
her holt—she’s that mendacious! 








HAT has become of the old-time dad, who used a club 
on his erring lad? You must remember the long 
gone days, and your schoolboy tricks, and your tru- 

ant ways; you must remember returning home, what time 
the gloaming began to gloam. You had trembling limbs and 
your soul was sick, for dad was there with his large birch 
stick. He lammed the dust from yeur pants and shirt, and, 
Jiminy Jupiter, how it hurt! . 

The old time fathers are now no more. There is no cudgel 
behind the door, no wholesome strip from a cedar rail; there 
hangs no strap from the kitchen nail. 

Now, whether the boys are better lads, who are not whaled 
by indignant dads, is one conundrum at which I shy; perhaps 
you’re willing to make reply. 

What has become of the old time dame, who spent long hours 
o’er her quilting frame, who baked such bread as the gods might 
eat, if heaven were given to growing wheat! At making pies she 
had queenly curves; she took a pride in her quince preserves; 
she made the gowns that she wore to kirk, she thought time lost 
when she didn’t work. She knew all tricks of the household 
game. What has become of that dear old dame? 


The old time home we behold no more; no figtree grows by 
its modest door. We live in flats, in “apartments” cells, we 


eat our hay in the large hotels. 

Now, whether the girls are better dames, who pass up 
work for the bridge whist games, is one conundrum so 
truly great, I make no guesses—it’s charged with fate. 

What has become of the old-time town, that sunk to 
sleep when the sun went down? You knew it well in the an- 
cient time, ere age had covered your hair with rime. At 
nine o’clock we were all in bed, and the lights were out, and 
the town was dead. The pastor censored our youthful glee, 
and the wildest rout was a spelling bee. 

The modern town that’s awake all night, that spreads 
itself in a glare of light—does. it improve on the old- 
time plan? You have three guesses, oh, Mr. Man! 


His Desire 
“Can I mail an infernal machine here?” sternly demanded 
J. Fuller Gloom of the pale clerk in the post-office. “I 
want to send my nephew’s accordion to him.” 


New Model 
Jamie (reading paper)—Pa, what’s a supersedeas? 
Pa—Search me! Ours is a super-six. 








AN AWKWARD SITUATION 
ROSPERITY, head high and pockets bulging, was saun- 
tering gaily down the street when he met Highcostof- 
living. The minute he saw him, his face flushed and 
hisewhole frame shook with a mighty indignation. 

“What are you doing here?”’ he demanded hotly. 

“T might with equal propriety ask the same of you,” 
replied Highcostofliving, trying his very best to control himself. 

“Don’t you know that you and I can’t dwell in the same 
community,”’ went on Prosperity, threatening the other with 
his massive gold-headed cane. 

“The logic of the situation would certainly seem to inhibit 
such an eventuality,”’ rejoined Highcostofliving in well modu- 
lated tones, “‘but have you ever noticed how often logic is con- 
tradicted by bald facts? Logically it is impossible for you and 
me to come anywhere near one another, yet here we are. 
Strange, isn’t it? Ha! Ha!” 

“Stop that levity!’’ roared Prosperity. ‘“‘And get out of 
here! What will people think? They'll think I’m a fake and 
hypocrite. That’s what they'll think.”’ 

“Well, so far as that goes, my dear fellow, you will have to 
admit that you are not always just exactly what you appear to 
be on the surface.”’ 

“Insufferable boor!’’ expostulated Prosperity. ‘I verily 
believe you have come around for the sole purpose of humili- 
ating me. Begone at once or I will have the law on you.” 

“You can’t have the law on me, my dear fellow. You 
must remember I am Highcostofliving. Highcostofliving is a 
necessity and necessity knows no law. I give you fair warning. 
I am your sworn enemy and I will dog your footsteps forever- 
more.” Ellis O. Jones. 
Perhaps 

Mother—Do you believe in forbidding the children’s high 
school fraternities? 

Father—Well, mother, sometimes I think they would be 
almost as popular if they weren’t forbidden. 


Senor 
Uncle Eben—How’s your nephew doing in college? 
Uncle Eszra—Pretty good, I guess. He writes me that 


he is a senior. 
Uncle Eben—Huh. He'll find out that them dago titles 
won't do him any good after he gets out. 
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HE WAS returning from a stroll beyond the spacious 
grounds of her home. Weary of her horses and lonely 
motor trips, she had found in walking a stimulus to both 

spirit and body. 

For some time she had been conscious that she was followed, 
and had quickened her step. 
Glancing over her shoulder, she 
saw a tall man of an aspect at 
once strange and familiar. Though 
he seemed hardy and vital, his 
face was drawn as though from 
long stress. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, 
as he came up quickly. 

Stopping, she scrutinized him 
closely and seemed afraid. ‘“‘Do you remember what I de- 
manded two years ago, just before you disappeared?” she asked. 

“Vividly. You wished never to see me again.” 

* And you remember why?” 

“Quite as vividly. But I also remember that a long time 
before you had promised to marry me.” 

‘**A long time before. Yes.” 

‘And had held me on probation.” 

“So far your memory is faultless. And anything faultless 
about you seems strange.” 

“And I, seemingly careless after our engagement, went 
from bad to worse.” 

“Until you became impossible to me.”’ 

“Or to any other woman of refinement.” 

‘* At least you are honest in admission. But I meant it when 
I said I wished never to see you again.” 














“TI have not questioned that.”’ 

“Then why are you here?” She looked at him intently. 
“You have changed. You seem much older than two years 
would naturally show.”’ 

‘I am not the same man.”’ 

“Yet you have not answered my question. I have not 
revoked my decision. I did not wish to see you. Why are you 
here?”’ 

“T will tell you. Though I have been out of your life—out 
of your knowledge—I have known all about you. I know that 
you have kept to yourself—that you have lived almost a life of 
solitude here—and that there must be some reason why you 
have ignored society when in the gay world that once knew you 
there were opportunities women embrace.” 

“Well?” 

“T have come to learn that reason.” 

“You have no right to ask anything of me—to any knowl- 
edge of me. You disappeared. That was the only thing to do 
in the circumstances. Must I repeat that I did not care to see 
you again?” She tried to laugh to show indifference. 

“Then you had forgotten me?”’ 

She did not answer. 

“T had not forgotten you,’ he continued. “There hasn’t 
been a waking moment since I left New York—not a moment 
in all the hell I’ve passed through—that didn’t find my thought 
fixed upon you—upon my incredible foolishness in throwing 
away the love of a worthy woman.” 

“Vet you threw it away.” 

“Yes. But I have tried to atone. If you would only help 
me!”’ 

‘‘ Atonement rests with the individual.” 
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“T know that. But .. .’’ 

“T can’t see you again.” She was obviously struggling with 
her pride. 

“T know you can’t. To-morrow I return to France.’ 

She looked at him more keenly, and was still struggling, but 
pride won. “To France?” She asked with little show of in- 
terest. 

“Ves. I won a furlough. All the time granted me will be 
consumed in coming here and returning.” 

“You are a soldier, then.”’ 

“Under another name.” He pulled a document from his 
pocket, wrote upon a margin, tore it off and handed it to her. 

There was reluctance in her movement as she took it and 
read: “Hugh Ranger, /égionnaire.” 

“Why this?” she asked. 

“Some day it may identify me.” 

“In the Foreign Legion!” 

“Why not?” 

He extended his hand. Without taking it she turned and 
walked away. Soon she looked back. He was gone. 

Months passed. A letter from her, simply as it was ad- 
dressed, reached “Hugh Ranger, /égionnaire,”’ the day he won 
the Croix de Guerre. 


’ 


WHO’S WHO? 
“ON OR BEFORE — you have the special privilege of 
applying for — at special discounts.” 

“Please sir, your attention is respectfully called to the fact 
that the funds in our treasury are very low indeed. Having 
taken the liberty to draw your attention to the present condi- 
tion of affairs, we trust your appropriation will be increased 
over the amount contributed last year.” 

“No, he is not in. He will not be in to-day—that is, 
this week. I am sorry, but it would be best to address 
him at his business office downtown.” 

“Positively, my dear Mrs. Ffrench, no obligation what- 
ever is incurred by your kind support as patroness. All that 
is sought is permission for your name to appear on the list, 
showing that your approval is secured for our philan- 
thropic enterprise. By the way, how many tickets shall 
I assign to you for the convenience of your friends? Will 
twenty-five be quite enough? Oh, never mind now; your 
check by post will be perfectly satisfactory.” 

“Exquisite, Madame! It becomes you charmingly. 
It is really one of the very smartest creations we have im- 
ported this season. You think it ‘too juvenile’? Not in 
the least, I assure you. I give you my word. Why, to tell 
you the truth, we sell this model to ladies twice your age!” 

“Mind the goil goin’ up the avenuh? Fine goil. 
Worth money. Oh, ten thous’n’ or a million or so.”’ 

“The coloring suggested will suit the period furni- 
ture we have advised, and it only remains to select the 
floor rugs, which may be either Chinese, Persian, or Indian, 
as preferred? I beg pardon? Oh, yes—an assortment of 
all, if desired.”’ 

“The 1920 Model is superior. We will return your 
old car and promise you a handsome credit for it. In 
that way your new limousine will be secured to you at 
an extremely low figure.”’ —J. H. 


At the Woman’s Club 

Mrs. Gibble—How many fresh eggs do you use in mak- 
ing your Poverty Pudding? 

Mrs. Gabble—The recipe calls for nine, but since we 

formed the Economy League I cut it down to eight. 


THE PIPER 
ITH cherry blossoms in his curls 
And such a coaxing manner, 
That young Aprilean boy unfurls 
His cloth-of-violet banner. 
Two bare feet twinkle in the breeze, 
Uncaught by thorn or thistle. 
He kisses all the apple-trees;— 
And can’t you hear him whistle?— 


“The road I know is straight and white; 
The lane I know is shaded, 

With willow trees to screen the light 
And vines about it braided. 

Twin brooks entwine a field and feed 
The bluest, wildest flowers, 

And, running over rocks, outspeed 
The ever-speeding hours. 

A robin fiddles on his heart; 
An inch-tall dandelion 

Is brave enough to dare to start 
To climb to high Orion.” 


And April plays his magic pipe 
From every hill and hollow, 
And leads the dance. His lips are ripe: 


, 


“Fall in, my lads, and follow!’ 





—Ruth Wright Kauffman. 


On the Border 


Orderly—Company A is complaining about the beans. 


Officer—What’s the matter with the beans? 
Orderly—Too old, sir. 
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HOW ABOUT A PEPPER GRENADE? 


-MAKE 


"EM SNEEZE! 
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1. Broncho Billy—I'll take that there one. 
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POLICE! 


Shackled 


WISH I weren't civilized. 

I'd roam at large all undisguised 
And paint myself with green and red 
And wear some feathers on my head. 
I'd loaf and fish and take my ease 
Or run and howl and pull up trees. 


I'd kick convention in the slats 

And rend my foolish clothes and hats. 
I’d burn my house with all its junk. 
To counsels wise I'd answer: “ Punk!” 
I'd lay aside all pomp and show 

And scalp some people that I know. 


Yet I must act day after day 

In a discreet and proper way 

And talk of form and cubist art 

(nd wear the things considered smart 

And look as meek as Abner’s cow 

And say “Indeed!” and “ Really now!” 

When, all the while, I long to be 

A roaring savage wild and free! 
Walter G. Doty. 


Chere are times when we all might 
be just a little foolish, if it were not so 
much easier to be inordinately foolish. 





8. I'll be 


A Similarity 

66 DENGUINS have an abundance of in- 

quisitiveness,” didactically stated 
Professor Pate. “Sailors tell us that 
a man coming upon a congregation of 
penguins will, if he stands still, be sur- 
rounded by the birds, who will walk with 
dignity up to him and stand in a ring all 
around him, eagerly eying him and 
gabbling to each other about him. If 
you care to reproduce the scene of the 
man and the penguins, stop in front of 
the post-office the next time you are in 
the hamlet of Wayoverbehind, and 
observe the inhabitants sizing you up.” 


Brass Tacks 
He—But, my angel— 
His wife—One moment, please—is 
that a hope or a compliment? 


Unreasonable Prudery 
Miss Mary wears a scanty skirt 
That has no chance to gather dirt; 
But silly prudes are blaming Mary 
For wishing to be sanitary. 


(GUNSHOT SPEEDSTER NO. 


9. Durned!!! 
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A Rose in Winter 
ER EYES were pools of limpid blue, 
The least bit tilted was her nose; 
She seemed to thrill me through and through, 
Poetic fancy dubbed her, Rose. 


She said she’d dine quite readily, 
Her appetite was in its prime. 
I paid the gorgeous bill. Ah me! 
A rose comes high in wintertime. 
—Will H. Hendrickson. 


High Cost of Giving 
“The cheapest thing in the world is 
advice,”’ said the Parlor Philosopher. 
“Yes, unless you happen to take it,” 
replied the Mere Man, “and then some- 
times it costs a lot.” 


Force of Circumstances 
“So you want to become my son-in- 
law, eh?” demanded the stern parent. 
“I suppose I'll have to be if I marry 
your daughter,”’ replied the suitor. 


The poor man’s objection to the idle 
rich is that he cannot be one of them. 





























4. Jump, ye cloud-duster! jump! Ye can't 
make me— 
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5. Pull leather ! 











10. Chauffeur—Say, have a heart! What are 
you trying todo? Kill that little car > 


MODEL 806A, 
His Consideration 
66 S‘UHNEL, I’s gwine to go on de hunt 
of a job, and if yo’ please, sah, will 
yo’ gimme a recommend?” 

“Certainly, Slewfoot! I will write that 
you are a chronic optimist, a procrasti- 
nator beyond compare and an inveterate 
kleptomaniac. How will that do?” 

“Fine, sah! Dat bookshunary lan- 
guage sho’ am phudigious. But, looky 
yuh, Cuhnel, why kain’t yo’ gimme a 
job yo'’se’f, on de stren’th o’ dem specifi- 
cations? Dat’ll save yo’ writin’ ’em out, 
and I allus likes to save a white man all 
de trouble I kin, sah.” 


Real Thanksgiving 
\lthough he’s bound by married ties, 
His life he’d not forsake; 
His wife knows how to turn out pies 
Like mother used to make. 


Handing It to Croesus 
She—Are they so awfully rich? 
He—Rich? Why, woman, she uses 

newspapers to cover her pantry shelves. 
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11. The poor thing! Why, you had 


your emergency on! Watch me! 


Folly 
Y SENSE is in my lack of it 
The world must have its fool 
Let others bear the pack of it 
In palace, church and school, 
While watchful in iay wandering heart 
And steadfast in my folly 
I come upon a court, apart 
From all their melancholy. 


Kingdom, but not by track of it, 
Entrance, but not by rule, 
Where the gold is in the lack of it 
And the crown is for the fool, 
Where, for music, I need only move 
And hear the praises ring 
From every little bell I love 
Addressing me as king!—l! itter Bynner. 


Voice of Experience 
Mrs. Harlem Flatt—Benevolent Britons 
have arranged for steam heated trenches, 
this winter. 
Mr. Flatt (shivering)—Well, 
better not have a pacifist janitor. 


they 





Those who go from bad to worse 
seldom buy return tickets. 


12. Broncho Billy—The way he starts I believe 


that fellow ain't a-comin’ back. 


STOLEN AND WANTED. REWARD) 


Analyzed 

OCIETY is a layer cake. The bot- 
tom unavoidably collects dirt and 
filth. The top, with its sugary, sickly 
coating attracts the flies and gathers dust. 
And because of these two, the middle 
is kept tolerably sweet and clean, except 

around the edges. 


Comrades 
She—Is there anything on earth that 
clings to a doubtful title like the Ken- 
tucky Colonel? 
He—Well, there’s the strictly fresh egg. 


Drawbacks 
He—Does your boy keep up with his 
class? 
She—If it wasn’t for his health he’d 
be valetudinarian. 


His Yearn 
As Johnny churned he cursed the cow 
And all her bovine ilk. 
“Why can’t we keep a nanny goat, 
To give us butter milk?” 





BETWEEN 


HE Critic and the Débutante were 

standing in the lobby of the Comedy 

theatre as the crowd streamed from the 

special performance of 

“The Life of Man” 

which the Washing- 

ton Square Players had 

given for their sub- 

scribers. As I joined 

them a youth in even- 

ing clothes, with a su- 

perabundance of face- 

powder on his lapel, 

hurried up and greeted the Critic en- 
thusiastically. 

“What did you think,of it?” he in- 
quired. “Wasn’tit superb? I think—” 
he noticed the Débutante and inter- 
rupted himself. 

“Pardon me,” said the Critic. “Let 
me present Mr. ——. He was a super 
in a ball-room scene,” he added in 
explanation. 

The Débutante’s eyes widened. “Are 
you a member of the company?” she 
inquired in an awed voice. 

The Young Man laughed. 

“No, I’m not,” he admitted. “But I 
had a chance to ‘supe’, and I jumped at 
it. Didn’t you enjoy the play?” 

“T consider it a very remarkable pro- 
duction,” said the Critic. “It was well- 
staged—Mr. Moeller deserves a great 
deal of credit for his direction—and the 
acting was uniformly excellent. Helen 
Westley especially pleased me; and Jose 
Ruben, though he may be accused of 
some slight failings in the last scene, 
played a difficult part with understanding 
and skill. Mrs. Vonnegut was splendid 
as Man’s Wife, and Arthur Hohl made a 
most implacable Destiny. Altogether, 
the Players are to be congratulated 
heartily. It is too bad that the public 
will not be able to see the play.” 

The Young Man spoke. “No one’s 
said anything about the Fates,” he said. 
“To my way of thinking they were 
spléndid.” 

“They give me the creeps!” said the 











By CYRIL ANDREW 


Débutante. “But for that matter the 
whole play did. It’s so hopeless!” 

“T think that one must understand 
the philosophy of Andreyev in order 
clearly to understand the play,” said 
the Critic. ‘When you consider that 
his own life and beliefs were exactly 
along the lines indicated in ‘The Life of 
Man,’ it is not difficult to realize that he 
is presenting life as he believes it to be. 
But it is wrong to let the play run away 
with your better senses. The presenta- 
tion of the philosophy of a great man is 
always interesting; but it does not 
follow that we ourselves need assume 
that philosophy.” . 

The Débutante looked a bit uncertain 
at this, and seemed relieved when I 
changed the subject by asking her 
whether she had seen “Shirley Kaye.” 

“Indeed I did,” she enthused. “I’m just 
crazy about Elsie Ferguson. Don’t you 
think she’s dear?’’—this last to the Critic. 

“TI do,” replied the Critic with empha- 
sis. “And for that very reason I regret 
that she has had such poor media of late 
in which to exploit her—ah—dearness.” 

The Débutante was surprised. 

“What do you mean?” she inquired. 

“T mean ‘Margaret Schiller’ of last 
year’s sad memory, and ‘Shirley Kaye’ 
at the present time. The latter is a 
weak, ultra-conventional drama of the 
‘Lion and the Mouse’ type, lacking 
many of that classic’s excellences. You 
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know perfectly well that it never would 
have been put on if Miss Ferguson had 
not needed a medium.”’ 

“But didn’t you think it was well 
acted?” asked the Young Man. 

“It was,” returned the Critic. “Lee 
Baker and Mrs. Jacques Martin in par- 
ticular were very good in their respective 
parts. But no excellence of acting or 
production can cause one to blink the 
fact that as a play ‘Shirley Kaye’ was 
shallow, to say nothing of being hope- 
lessly conventional. It seems a shame 
to see such a good company wasted on 
such a mediocre piece.” 

“T’d like to know the mental processes 
of the men who select the plays for their 
stars,” said the Young Man, thoughtfully. 
“Do they expect the star to carry the 
piece? Ordo they hope to hide the play’s 
defects under the glamor of aname? Or 
do they just not know any better?” 

“T’m sure I can’t help you in your 
psychological investigations,”. replied the 
Critic. “I’ve seen many a bad play 
carried through a successful season by the 
attraction of some one individual] whom 
the public has learned to worship; but I 
have seen many good plays fail, although 
played by stars of equally great magni- 
tude. Moreover, I have seen plays go on 
for three hundred nights without either 
star or merit to serve as motive power. 
There seems to be no logical solution to 
the problem.” 

“ After all,”’ said the Young Man, “‘the 
Public are the ultimate jury, and on their 
verdict depends the success or failure of 
a production. It seems to me that if a 
play and a cast were balanced so as to 
appeal equally to the part of the public 
who look to the play itself for their 
entertainment, and those who depend on 
the attractions of stars—” 

“Your solution is logical,” interrupted 
the Critic, “but it fails to take into 
consideration the great majority.” 

“Who are they?” inquired the Young 
Man. “Those who are interested in 
neither,” replied the Critic. 
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Reaching for Something You Haven’t Got. 


felcetTy years ago the streets of 
Albany resounded to the footsteps 
of the young and beautiful Polish girl, 
Ernestine Rose, seeking signatures to a 
petition to give married women the 
right to control their own property. She 
got five. 

In time the bill passed and the plea of 
the women changed, but, whether they 
asked to be educated, to have the right 
to make a will or control their children, 
to hold office or to vote, the opposition 
never wavered. Its arguments and its 
bitterness remained the same. 

Thus we see woman in her long march 
through history ridiculed and reviled for 
asking for something she didn’t have. 
As soon as she got it, it became all right 
to have it and the longer she had it the 
more all right it became. The supremely 
“womanly woman” in the conservative 
eyes of her day and generation is the one 
who is not only pleased with her status, 
legal, economic, and moral, but also 
ineffably content with the status of her 
grandmother. So it is that the suffragists 
in this year of our Lord, 1917, find oppo- 
sition melting away like ,ice under the 
sun. But the sun is not the subtle logic 
of the pleaders, it is the fact that women 
in twelve states have got the vote. 

The crime of crimes is to reach for 
something you haven’t got. It will 
either land you in jail or the Hall of 
Infamy. It is possible that, when the 
thing you asked for year after year in 
vain becomes a condition and not a 
theory, then your statue may be moved 
over into the Hall of Fame. But you 
are taking a long chance and you'll be 
dead anyway. 


Would Not Make Woman a Poor 
Insurance Risk. 


HE one remarkable outstanding fact 
about our Presidents, so runs the 
story of the man who delves into political 
data, is their amazing longevity. Politi- 
cal responsibility is not one of the paths 
to the grave. 

The hoodoo man has time and again 
told woman that she could not endure 
the emotional strain of politics. But 
here politics stands revealed as a nerve 
tonic, and if women are emotional to 


SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES 


the verge of hysteria, a course at the 
White House is the sure-enough remedy. 
It would both sober and quiet her and. 
make her days long in the land. 

And do we not also know from records 
of repute that the female of the species is 
a tougher proposition than the male; that 
for every hundred girl babies who give 
up the ghost, one hundred and thirty 
boy babies let loose their grip on life; 
that even the cutting off of female arms 
and legs is not so apt to prove fatal as 
cutting off male arms and legs? 

Knowing all these things it is idle to 
waste time trying to make us believe 
that there is anything in any political 
office that could impair the structure of 
woman. What she might do to the 
office is another story. 


Where One Solution of the Sex Problem 
is to Forget it. 

ANTED by the Phi Beta Kappa: 

A hurdle to put at the entrance 

gate that will keep women out. In 

council assembled they faced the fact 

that in the last three years nearly 2,000 

of the coveted keys had gone to women; 

that the slow rust of femininity was 

changing this distinguished fraternity 

into a sorority; that it was, in fact, 
already dubbed a woman’s club. 

The committee appointed to find the 
hurdle faces a dreary outlook. Shall the 
hurdle be scientific discovery? Madame 
Curie laughs and leaps. Shall it be 
dramatic achievement? Alice Brown, 
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BOWING TO THE INEVITABLE 








by Anna Cadogan Etz 


Josephine Peabody, Rachel Crothers 
gaily surmount the test. Shall it be 
ability to fly? Echoes answer, Ruth 
Law. Speed at the typewriter? The 
world championship is never at ease 
save in the hands of a woman. 

If in desperation the census reports 
are asked to reveal lines of human en- 
deavor in which women are not forging 
to the front; if the gentlemen have 
schooled their hearts to the point of 
being willing to see their beloved key 
dangling from the lapel of a blacksmith, 
a stockherder, a raftsman, a mason— 
anything to escape the blight of feminiza- 
tion, alas, for the quest! In all these 
sturdy occupations women are working 
away with a will. “I like a woman so 
well in dramatic production,” said a Bos- 
ton manager, the other day, ‘“‘that I don’t 
even see her as a woman.” Now isn’t 
this attitude of mind really the only pos- 
sible salve for the woes of the Phi Beta 
Kappa? If they could love scholarship 
so well as to become blind to its sex, then 
might Phi Beta Keys go dangling with- 
out let or hindrance on any breast, 
topped by the sort of a brain that leads 
to distinguished mental achievement. 


Are Women the Stuff out of which Voters 
Can be Made? 
T IS all very well to talk glibly about 
women not being fit to vote. Talk 
is cheap. But when the test comes the 
facts often tell quite another story. 
Take the situation in Chicago, for 
instance. The Chicago Tribune has 
estimated, so it is reported, that in 
Chicago there are 512,657 men and but 
501,348 women eligible to vote. ‘There!’ 
ejaculates the skeptic, “if women are 
given the right to vote they can’t qualify 
to the same extent as men. They aren’t 
the stuff out of which voters are made.” 
But the thoughtful observer will look 
up Chicago in the census report and will 
find that in that city there are 106 males 
to every 100 females. And applying this 
new yardstick to the figures given, it 
will show that it is the men, and not the 
women, who have fallen short by about 
20,000; that, in fact, when men and 
women are alike measured for voting 
citizenship, more timber can be cut 
among the women than among the men. 
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“Ich glaub, der Rat Beis! will einen Toast aus- 
ee . « « Er zerrt schon mit dem Finger am 
tehkragen!"’ 7 . 
scl Transformation 
“T think Judge Beisel is going to make a “Oh! Mummy, come and look. I've 


toast—he is beginning to pull at his collar made Tibbles look ’zactly like the doggie 


band.”’—Meggendorfer-Blaetter (Munich). next door!’’—Passing Show (London). 


— >< 











iS 4 
The War at Home 


“Ah, ca, par exemple! Te v'la bilessé. . . : une 








marmite?’ Forgot Her Lines 
‘Presque, mon vieux. . : une casserole an ° . . ° 
The daughter of the house (interviewing the 
“Well, well! So you’re wounded... .A “man for the rent,” to parent within)— 
shell? Muvver! Wot was it I was to tell the 


“Almost, old man—a saucepan!’’"—Le gentleman—you'’d gone out, or you wos 
Rire (Paris). 


very ill in bed?—Sketch (London.) 





A Slim Proceeding 
Dan (reading the paper)—’Ere’s a burglar 
escaped down a water-pipe. 
Gaffer—By gum! ’E must ’a been thin! 
—Sketch (London). 





At Eighteenpence a Pound 
She (off for a day or two)—You needn't 
get up early. When the baker calls tell him 
to put the bread through the window. 
Pa—Yes, and when the butcher calls I 
suppose he'll put the meat through the 
keyhole.—Sydney Bulletin. 
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COLONEL BEANFUGLE ON GOVERNMENT BULLETINS 


utes of reading under the tungsten, “that farmers don’t get along.” 

“Having come from the rural districts, where it always 

seemed to me that people were getting along exceptionally well, your remark 

interests me,” answered Mrs. Beanfugle. “In what way is the farmer 
making a failure?” 

“He isn’t studying the bulletins this great and good government gives 
him to read,” said the Colonel, doggedly. “Here is a statement that 
Uncle Sam has countless thousands of farm bulletins, written by experts, 
which not one per cent. of the farmers in this country have read. Fur- 
thermore it is said the farmers cannot be interested in them. It has been 
proposed to have these bulletins rewritten in more popular form in order 
that farmers may derive benefit from them.” 

“Well, the average farm bulletin that I have seen would be much better 
off for something of plot and a little more heart interest,” said Mrs. Bean- 
fugle, “not to speak of there being a crying need for a dash more of style in 
the writing. But what, in particular, is the farmer missing when he fails 
to read all this mass of literature?” 

“He’s overlooking a lot of expert advice about how to run his farm,” 
replied the Colonel. “If he’d read those bulletins he might find out about 
soil testing and seed testing, and rotation of crops, and how to make cheap 
silos, and the way to make cows give more milk and how hens can be 
made to lay more eggs. All these opportunities are being cast away because 
the farmer simply will not read the government bulletins. As a result 
we fall behind the nations of Europe in our acreage production, and we are 
in danger of becoming a second-rater so far as agriculture goes.” 

“Suppose one of those farmers who don’t read up on their business had 
gone into your office as I went the other day,” said Mrs. Beanfugle, 
“and, while waiting for you to appear, had taken one of your law books 
from its shelf. Suppose the farmer had found it so covered with dust 
that he knew the volume could not have been taken down in years. Then 
suppose he took down law book after law book, with the same result.” 

“T just look into my law books when I have special occasion,” said 
the Colonel, stiffly, “because I quit plugging years ago.” 

“Well, that’s just the case with the average farmer. He’s quit plug- 
ging. He has put years of hard practical work into his farm, and when 
he comes in and goes over the mail left by the rural carrier, he tosses aside 
the bulletins and goes after whatever may happen to look entertaining. 
He grabs up the latest edition of Zippy Stories, and soon is lost in the ab- 
sorbing romance of the handsomest Texas ranger. It’s the same way with 
you as a lawyer. You wouldn’t read ten law bulletins a year if the gov- 
ernment ground them out by the thousand and threw them at your head. 
You’d rather read ‘The Three Musketeers’ once every six months than 
pull yourself an inch higher in your profession by tugging at your educa- 
tional bootstraps. The trouble is that most people expect too much of 
the farmer. They blame him for high prices, and they laugh at him when 
prices are low. He sends his son to an agricultural college, but when you 
read of the terrific struggles on the athletic field between the various 
state institutions that specialize in farm education, you realize that football 
is the chief thing on the boy’s mind. When the son comes back and takes 
up the burden of the farm, he forgets about soil tests and other bulletin 
material, and he goes in for an evening’s entertainment with a novel or the 
family automobile, just like his father before him. Until the government 
puts pictures of pretty girls on farm bulletins, the things will never be read.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, as he made a dignified retreat for the door, “I 
know one kind of bulletin that the government never will waste much 
paper and ink in getting out.” 

“What kind?” 

“Household bulletins,” answered the Colonel with asperity. “‘ You wo- 
men would rather argue on the wrong side all evening than read the most 
illuminating work on household science that could be penned.” 

_ “Yet you’ll never find any dust on my cook books,” shot Mrs. Bean- 
lugle, as the Colonel slammed the door. —Arthur Chapman. 


Ks IS no wonder,” said Colonel Beanfugle, after the first ten min- 


Not For Her 
Florine—So Delphine has given up learning stenography. 
> ° r ° , . 
Pauline—Yes; she found she’d have to let a man dictate to her. 


Less 


Hewiti—You can’t have less than nothing. 
Jeweti—Oh, I don’t know; I’ve an overdrawn bank account. 














GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age 
is the prevention of bowel 
disorder. 


Constipation, which becomes 
more and more chronic with 
advancing years, frequently 
makes the burden of old age 
seem heavy indeed. Yet in 
most cases constipation can 
be entirely prevented by a 
little care in the matter of 
diet and by supplying in 
Nujol an efficient substitute 
for the mucus which exhaust- 
ed nature no longer provides, 


Nujol is not a bowel stimu- 


lant. It acts as an internal 
lubricant, softening the con- 
tents of the intestines and 
so promoting normal evacu- 
ations. 


NUJOL is bottled at the refinery and is 
sold only in pint bottles bearing the 
name NUJOL and the imprint of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Refuse substitutes—be sure you get the 
genuine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Send for booklet “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION,” 


address plainly below. 


Address 








Write your name and { 
Dept. 13 H 
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BLACK & WHITE 
Scotch Whisky 


Quality reasons. 


Fourth : 

Because its quality is 
backed by the largest re- 
serves of Scotch Whisky in 
the world. 


[SHAW] 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 








Scene: A Restaurant 


Patron—‘‘Have you a steak two 
inches thick that you can 
serve hot with a faint tinge 
of blood as cut into ?”’ 


I have 
If I had 


Restauranteur—“ No. 
nothing like that. 
I'd eat it myself.” 


MORAL: That kind of a steak 
calls loudly for Evans’ Ale. 





Compare It With a 
DIAMOND 


Get a genuine Lachnite on ten 
da a Mi trial, If you can tell it from 
k. Put it to every dia- 


Ete Viekics Joss cascaak fees ot 


3'4c a oan 
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HAROLD LAC 








There is big money in the above for 
you. I will show you how. Send 6c in 
stamps today for my prospectus explaining 
method and terms. Write your name plainly 
ZIM ART SC HOOL, Dept. R. Horseheads, N. Y. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and “How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 














HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 
30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 








Humanitarian 
é HAT kind of doctor are you?” 
““Medica]. The good kind, I hope.” 

“Of course, but I don’t mean that. Are 
you surgical, mechanical, chemical, psycho- 
logical, humane, scientific———” 

“Hold on! Aren’t you mixing things?” 

“T’ll let you separate them, then. A good 
physician is all of these and more. Why 
should you think they are distinct callings?” 

“Only because the doctors seem to make 
them distinct.” 

“You are mistaken. The doctors do noth- 
ing of the sort. It is the public, or, rather, 
the mass of individual patients, who adver- 
tise their physicians according to their own 
preferences.” 

“Aha—that is anything but clear! Ex- 
plain.” 

Ve ‘ry simple. 
“No big words, now! 
“Well, it is like this. You come to me for 

advice. I tell you you need certain care. 
Let us say it is a gastric—” 

“Hold on!” 

‘That is, your stomach digestion is at 
fault. I correct the trouble. You proceed 
to announce me to your friends as the stom- 
ach specialist.” 

* And isn’t that nice—for you?” 

“My dear lady, it is, in a way; but re- 
member that you and your circle in society 
have restricted me to what Iam. Isit any 
wonder that we doctors relinquish the 
broader ideals and become mere fragments 
of ourselves?” —J.H., M. D. 


I will.” 


9? 


The Pharisee 
HERE IS a man—I know him rather 
well— 
Who walks a straight 
And narrow gait; 
He never does a thing he wouldn’t tell 
His wife about 
When he goes out. 
He wears white spats and shiny shoes, 
He never, never touches booze, 
He never smokes, or snuffs, or chews, 
To play at cards he will refuse. 
A halo people are inclined to hand him— 
I can’t stand him ! 
Whenever he goes by me on the street, 
So smugly neat, 
I don’t know why it is, but I acquire 
An almost irresistible desire 
To swat him with 
A monolith, 
Or any little weapon that’s at hand. 


If that’s the way to reach the promised land— 
I think I'll chute 
The downward route. 
I know he’s good; I know his soul is free 
From spot or stain (he’s always telling me!) 
I know he doesn’t have a single vice— 
(He brags about it!) 
When he wants anything that’s 
He goes without it. 
His mundane record anyone can scan; 
It’s clear of shame— 
But, just the same, 
I do not like that man! 
—F. Gregory Hartswick. 


really nice 





The early bird gets the worm, but remem- 
ber that the early bird goes to bed early. 
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WALLNUTS 


ALLNUTS” and “Are My 

Lips on Straight ?”’ by James 

Montgomery Flagg, are the 
Judge covers that our readers have 
been asking for. A number have 
been made up into Art Prints, 
mounted on a heavy mat, 9x 12, 
ready for framing. 


Both pictures are printed in full colors, 
exactly as they appeared on the covers 
of Judge, and they make an attractive 
decoration for any room. 


Fifty cents bring both the prints, post 
free, or if desired, either will be sold 
separately for 25c a piece. 

















“ARE MY LIPS ON STRAIGHT?” 


JUDGE 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Judge Art Print Department j-2-10-17 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Enclosed find 50c (25c), please send me “Wallnuts” and 
“Are My Lips On Straight ?” 


{iNT 
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Subtle 
“T feel relieved.” 
“Vou don’t look it.” 
“No, I’ve just come from the Treasurer’s 
office.” —W idow. 





Going Some—‘‘My heart is with the 
ocean!’’ cried the poet rapturously. 

“You've gone me one better,”’ replied his 
seasick friend, as he took a firmer grip on 
the rail.—7 ger. 


Who Said Banking Was Confining?— 
Harold—What have you been doing the 
last two years? 

Walter—I have been working a bank most 
of the time. 

Harold—What were you doing there? 

Walt—Oh, simply shoveling gravel. 
Squib. 


Obviously—Stupid—tThe price of bread 
must have risen. 

Cupid—Why ? 

Stupid—The Royal charges ten cents for 
an egg sandwich now.—Rcecord. 


And Possibly the Steak Burns—Two 
tramps who had been literary men, but had 
fallen even lower, were wending their hungry 
way past a farmhouse. Smoke was coming 
from the kitchen chimney. It was supper 
time for everybody but the literary tramps. 

Mused one, “It looks like Keats over 
there.” 

Answered the other, ‘Yes, and I bet the 
potatoes are Browning.” —Sun Dial. 


Tempora Mutantur—Old Robinson (in- 
specting young R.’s “personal expenses” 
account for last term)—What do you mean 
by $40 for tennis? y 

Young R. (easily)—Oh! that’s for a couple 
ot rackets I had to have. 

Old gentleman (severely)—Yes, I under- 
stand, but I think we used to call them 
bats.—Tiger. 


Modern Stuff—Wise old dad—What 
takes place when water freezes? 

Wiser little son—A change in price, I 
guess!—Awewan. 


His Question—Prof.—Does any gentle- 
man desire to ask me a few questions before 
we begin the lesson? 

Student—Yes, sir—if you please, sir—-will 
you tell me where it commences? —Tiger. 
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A Sherbet i made tasty and deli | by usi A 
! S Ms asty elightful by using Abbott's 

aivere. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. C. W. 
tt & Co. Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 





With the College Wits 
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we had our first smoke 


15 Cents 


Also in attractive tins, 50 for 
40 cents: 100 for 75 cents. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer 


cannot supply you. 





 . . . thanks to Coleman Fairfax, just returned from Richmond, 
of a genuine Virginia cigarette.” 


Whenever you grow a little tired of 
ordinary cigarettes, just send out for a 
package of old-time Richmond Straight 
Cuts. They are choice. The refined 
delicacy of their fine, old Virginia 
tobacco offers an agreeable change. 


Richmond Straight Gut 


CIGARETTES Plain or Cork Tip 
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PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 


























Wat) 
ALD 
Buy a Genuine 15-17-19-21-Jewel 


Elgin, Waltham, Howard, or any watch 
you want, rock bottom prices, send for 


7 06 pages of wonderfal values, diamonds, 
watches, rings, jewelry, ap-to-dste de- 


. Buy the Ware Way, 7ou will never 


7 miss the money. Get posted, write today. 
ALFRED WARE CO., Dept. 676 8t. Louis, Mo. 











USE THIS CHEST! 


Sent on Free 


TRIAL! 


Famous Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chest. 
90 styles, Direct 











from factory to home 

on 15 days’ free trial. 
We pay the freight. 

F. some my — 
urs,woolens and plumes 

from moths, mice, dust Reduced F. 
nd di . Finest weddi Prices. Freight Prepaid 

or birthday gift at a sreat saving. Needed en gray home. Write 

prices— 









Sor our great new catalog at reduced postpaid free to you, 
Piedmont h 57 Statesville 








13th and FILBERT 


NEAR EVERYWHERE 
JAMES C. WALSH, Manager 
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250 ROOMS and BATHS, $2.00 Up. 


Running Ice Water in Every Room 
EXCELLENT SERVICE IN GRILL AND CAFE 
















































take advantage of 
this Last Chance offer 
to secure Vogue at $4 a 
year, your order must be 
in the mail by midnight 
of February 15th; after 
that date, Vogue will 
cost’ you $5. 
bother to send money 
now, unless you wish. 
Just fill in and send in 


Last chance to 
enter your sub- 





Don't 


$4 Now—$5 Later 


TY 


the coupon. A bill will 
be sent you in due 
course. 
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VOGUE 


Will Raise its Price to $5 


The present rate of $4 
holds good until February 15th 


Owing to the tremendous increase in the cost 
of paper, labor and materials, Vogue—rather 
than lower its standard of production in 
the slightest degree—will raise its price on 


February 15th, from $4 a year to $5. 


Vogue is not an extravagance, as mere fiction 
magazines are. It is an economy, rather. Its 
advance fashion information and authoritative 
advice insure you against “clothes mistakes” 
and save you many times its subscription price. 


$4 invested in Vogue 


atiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


will save you $400 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Consider, then, that for $4 —and $4 surely is a 
tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you may have before you through- 
out the whole year this world-wide fashion 
authority, thereby insuring the correctness of 
your gowning and saving you from costly 


‘ mistakes. 


24 Issues for $4 


Vogue's service cannot be compressed into one copy a month—its 
timeliness, its speed, and its delermination to give the last authentic 
word DEMAND that it be published semi-monthly. 

Even at the $5 rate, Vogue, giving 24 issues a year, is the least 
costly of the better magazines. While the price of other “‘class” 
magazines ranges from $3 to $5 for 12 issues, you spend for 
Vogue only $2.50 for 12 issues—$5 for 24 copies. But if you 
take advantage of Vogue's Last Chance Offer (a full year at $4) 
you are spending at the rate of $2 for 12 issues—less than 17 cents 


a copy. 
VOGUE 


Conpf Nast, Publisher 
Epna Woo.tman CuasgE, Editor 








Passing the Mustard 


Her Reason—He—But why, darling, do 
you insist on keeping our engagement secret? 
She—Because, you silly boy, if it were 
made public, people would think I really 
intended to marry you.—Boston Transcript, 


It Does Happen—‘I don’t think the 
truth of that Cinderella story ever came 
out.” 

“No?” 

“I think she took off her slipper because 


it hurt her. I’ve seen ladies do that in 
restaurants many a time.”—Kansas City 
Journal. 


Interrupted—‘‘Here you! What do you 
mean by telling that red-nosed bachelor 
friend of yours that marriage is a lottery?” 

“IT was just about to assure him, m’dear. 
that I won a prize.’’—Louisville Courier. 
Journal. 


Thought It What He Wanted—“ This 
horn you sold me won’t make any noise,” 
said the customer, returning. 

“Well, I thought you wanted it for your 


grandson,” said the clerk. . 
“So I did.” 
“Gracious! But you’re a hard man to 


please!” —Yonkers Statesman. 


Badge of Peace—‘‘I’m going to smash +; 
that dude,” declared the bad man of the 
camp. 

‘“*Whaffor?”’ demanded the sheriff. 

“*He’s looking for trouble.” 

“G’wan! Quit trying to pick a fight. 
A feller never looks for trouble with a 
monocle.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. : 


Hard Work — Knicker —Has Outlate 
found a long-felt want? 

Bocker—Yes, he is trying to cross the 
small hot bird with the homing pigeon.— 
Chicago Herald. 





Curiosity —‘‘ Come, Doris, dear, tell Miss 
Brown how old you are.” 
“T’s fre, Miss Brown. 
—Browning’s Magazine. 


How old is you?” 


Wanted a Family—‘“I don’t know 
whether that kid of mine is foxy or ultra- 
sentimental.”’ 

‘““What’s the idea?”’ 

“T bought her a doll. Then I had to 
buy several more. She said she couldn't 
bear to have a doll that was a lone orphan.’ 
—Pitisbargh Post. 


Estimates of Capacity—‘“ Has your boy 
Josh completed his education?” 

“T reckon so,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“TI don’t say that he’s got all he needs, but! 
suspect he’s got about all he’s able to hold. 
—W ashington Star. 


Taking Notice—Jom—So you really 
think you have some chance with Miss 
Coldcash, do you? : 

Jack—That’s what. She is beginning to 
find fault with my necktie.—Jndianapolis 
Star. 





Willing Victim—Margaret, aged four, 
had eaten one of two boxes of berries that 
her mother had purchased for compaly. 
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Her mother cried, “What would you do if 
you had a little girl and she ate a whole 
box of berries?” 

“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed, eagerly, 
“J’d make her eat the other box.” —Chris- 
tian Herald. 


His Plan—‘‘How did Deeds make his 
reputation as a lawyer?” 

“He was so well-to-do he could decline 
cases he knew he couldn’t win.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


Qualifying— ‘My daughter has obtained 
a position in a lawyer’s office. She starts 
on the first. 

“And in the meantime is she doing any- 
thing to fit herself for the work?” 

“Ves, she is reading ‘Bertha, the Beau- 
tiful Blonde Stenographer.’ ’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Can’t Keep Her In—Flatbush—Your 
wife says that you can’t keep her in dresses. 

Bensonhurst—Well, I bought her a home 
and I can’t keep her in that, either.—Y onk- 
ers Statesman. 


Direct Approval—‘Do you approve 
of votes for women in your district?” 

“Ves,” replied Senator Sorghum. 

“On what ground?” 

“Because they are mighty likely to get 
the vote whether I approve of it or not; 
and I’d like them to think as kindly of me 
as possible.””—Washington Star. 


Radical Changes—‘'I suppose if your 
candidate had been elected some radical 
changes would have been made in the 
government?” 

“Yes,” replied the party worker, in a 
melancholy tone. ‘“‘We had good men 
picked out for all the important places.”’— 
Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


Half Portion—The lady of good family 
was showing her ancestral home to her small 
son. She pointed with special pride to a 
bust of her father. 

“And that, Bobbie,” she said, “is your 
grandfather.” 

Bobbie looked somewhat perplexed. 

“Ts that all there was of him?” he asked. 
—Chicago Herald. 


Financially Active ~Bing—He’s active 
in financial matters, isn’t he? 

Bang—Y ou bet; he owes me $10, and 
every time he sees me he dodges me.—T own 
Topics. 


A Benefactor—‘Owen says he gives 
employ ment to a large number of men. 
“So he does—other people’s bill col- 
lectors.””—Boston Transcript. 


Easy to Suit—The Lady of the House—I 
think you will not find me difficult to suit, 
Marie. 

The New Maid—I am sure not, ma’am. 
saw your husband as I came in.—New 


York Sun. 


a didn’t Rastus marry dat Coopah 


“Oh, she done flunk at de last minute— 
wouldn’t lend him a dollah foh t’ git de 
license wif.” —Boston Transcript. 











BECOME AN EXPERT _. thoroughly seasoned leaf. Rich, mellow and ex- 
quisite tropic flovor. Five cigars in Spanish 
Cedar Box by parcel post direct to you for only 25c. — er 
xecutive Accountants command bi Propane of gaping 83.00 O00"% or stamps. Limited introductory offer. Send today 
Ene tats meseatit ial nt of back “Piecldacpce utr FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
We. hehe EMP se fiie“Becretary iin Tilinote State Boartl of Exam. 
pores Acsouitancy). of id lie eal of fe. ne Dept. H Statesville, N. C. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 282-H Chicago 


The World's Gr test Ext 















| “The Utmost in Cigarettes" 
| PlainEnd or CorkTip 

| Feopte of culture, refinement and | 

| education invariably PREFER 

Deities to any other cigarette. 


25¢ 
Ang 1g Ui t0J | 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 
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Rich Cuban Cigars 5 


French superb Cuban Special. Filler of Havana leaves 
too short to use in the manufacture of our celebrated 
Juan del Rey brand of Havana cigars. Both filler and 
wrapper are the purest Cuban grown tobacco— 
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‘Letters ofa | 
SELF-MADE | 
FAILURE 


By Maurice Switacr 








a failure, you will find this book full of hope, help and the right kind of inspiration. 


Price, $1.00 


F YOU believe it is more important to know why ten 
thousand fail rather than why one man succeeds, read this 
book. The “LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE FAILURE” 

are written in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible 
humor, and they impart a system of quaint philosophy that 
will appeal to everyone, regardless of age, sex or station. 


14 BRILLIANT PEN-DRAWINGS 


BY FRANK GODWIN 


The ‘‘Letters of a Self-Made Failure’”’ ran serially for ten 
weeks in Leslie’s, and were quoted by more than 200 publi- 
cations. If you sit in ‘the driver's seat’’ or merely plod along 
beside the wagon, whether you are a successor think yourself 


LESLIE- JUDGE COMPANY 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 















i On Top Since 1810 

df Time has not detracted from the 
| fame of Old Overholt Rye. Rather, 
each passing pe has added to its 
reputation until today 


i OldOverholtRye 


*‘Same for 107 years’ 

1 stands on top in public favor. A 

fi straight Pennsylvania Rye that will 
be sure to please you as it has satis- 
fied thousands in years gone by. Hon- 
estly aged in wood—bottled in bond 


A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To introduce Old Overholt Rye to those 


Wt who have not yet tried it, we will send, 
i express prepaid, a case of 12 bottles of Old 
; Overholt, 6 years old and bottled in bond, 
\ for $11.50. Send check or money order. 














‘A PRESENT FROM 
HER SAILOR’ FRIEND”’ 


By James Montgomery Flagg 


aX 


















This clever picture, in full colors, |! x 14, mounted 
on a heavy mat, ready for the frame, sent prepaid 
for twenty-five cents. 


JUDGE ART PRINTS 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














ROMEIKE’ ~ she —w2 


Wew wil send you all 
newspaper clippings which may appear about 
you, your friends, or any subject on which you 
may want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 


$5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 7th Avenue, N. Y. 








Cortes (GARS 


“MADE AT KEY GARS 








Stories with Smiles 


The Prune Club—‘ Any conundrums 
this morning?” asked the blond stenog- 
rapher at breakfast. 

“Yes,” replied the thin boarder. ‘Why 
is a woman like wine?” 

“‘Because she’s sparkling,’ suggested the 
ribbon-counter clerk. 

“No.” 

“Because she’s full of spirits,” 
guess of the bank clerk. 

“Nix.” 

“Well, because she’s so intoxicating,” 
ventured the typewriter with powder on her 
nose. é 

‘All wrong. Because she doesn’t age 
rapidly.” —Yonkers Statesman. 


Where She Was—A small boy, who 
afterwards proved to be a nephew of one of 
the Mayor’s stenographers, was wandering 
about in the City Hall when one of the 
officials there happened upon him. 

‘Well, sonny,” inquired the man genially, 
“for whom are you looking?”’ 

“My Aunt.” 

“*Can’t you find her?” 

“T can’t seem to.”’ 

“And don’t you know where she is?” 

“Not exactly. She’s in here, somewhere, 
though, and I know that the Mayor works 
in her office.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Her Father’s Attitude—‘ Did you tell 
George Hector that he might ask me to 
marry him?” 

“Certainly,” replied Gwendolin’s father. 

“T thought you would try to interfere.” 

“I had no such idea. George Hector is 
a nice enough young chap, but I see no 
reason why I should jump in and try to 
rescue him.” —W ashington Star. 


was the 


Smith—So you don’t know what ails you? 
Haven't you been to see a doctor? 

Jones—Yes; that’s just the trouble—I’ve 
been to see sixs—The Doctor’s Leisure Hour. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, 52 numbers - - - - = $5.00 
Six months, or 26 pumbe r- - - = 2.50 
Thirteen weeks - - - 1.2% 


Payable in advance or by. dr: oft on ‘New York, or by express 
or postal order 

The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright 

in both the United States and Great Britain. 
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The story of 
George Eastman, 


the man who made us all 
photographers, is told in this 
week’s Leslie’s by B. C. 
Forbes, as the 29th chapter 
of “The Men Who Are 


Making America.”’ 





Leslie's 














Special features like this, 
beside the departments on 
trade, travel, finance, motors, 
sports and current events, 
have built up for Leslie’s the 
largest circulation of any $5- 
a-year weekly in the world. 
For Five Dollars, Leslie’s will be 
sent for one year. Back num- 
bers, containing the previous in- 
stallments of ‘‘ The Men Who Are 
Making America,’’ will be fur- 


nished at the home office at ten 
cents each, while they last. 


Le sl les 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is $5.00. Please send Leslie's for 


one year to 
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“CONFESSIONS OF A MOTION PICTURE ACTRESS” 








‘| HERE has been a good deal of piffle written 
about the lives of the moving picture heroines,— 
and there is a great deal of real, heart- breaking 
tragedy wxwritten that the public never guesses. 


Readers of Film Fun will be taken “behind the screen” 
in a remarkable series of articles, “The Confessions of 
a Motion Picture Actress,” which tell the story of 
the rough and rocky road to film-fame. 


These “court secrets” of a movie Queen make a thrill- 
ing story. They are the personal experiences of a 
woman whose face is familiar to every cinema specta- 
tor. Obviously the author’s name must be withheld, 
for she tells her own story, asks “Is the game worth 
the candle?” and lets the facts answer. 


Don’t miss these “confessions” in this month’s 


FILM FUN 


At all the newsstands 


10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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* Contrary to general publc opinion ey 
‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye”’ refers to the” 
river Rye in Ayrshire, Scotland, not to 
arye field. The lucky lad who caught a 
lassie crossing the stream on the stepping 
stones was entitledito exact a toll of kisses. 
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st *““Comin’ ‘Thro’ the Rye” is one of 

SEMBRICH the few ballads of long ago whose simple 
I 

= == beauty has endowed it with perpetual life. 

Intimately associated with this charm- 
ing Scotch air are the names of Melba, 
Farrar, Gluck, and Sembrich. 

These gifted artists through their 
exquisite interpretations, in concert and 
on the Victrola, have sung “‘Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye”’ in all its beauty to music lovers 
f every land and clime. 

But n’ Th the I " is only one o 

fe. gs of |} 1 he } 

a few 
them to you. 
t in your home, 
best music of all 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you any 
music you wish to hear, and demonstrate the vari- 
ous styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400 


Victrola Svccux= 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahorany or oak 








